was pointed out by her business manager that the Australians who had
never seen her act would be attracted to her lectures only by her reputa-
tion, and might think that in them she hardly lived up to it. "Why risk
your prestige in a strange land at your time of life?" This gentleman
also doubted the stability of the syndicate, whose representative believed
that Australia would give Ellen Terry a warm welcome. Better Ellen
Terry late than Ellen Terry never, he thought, and offered her fairly
good terms. So, making light of the warnings that she was risking her
life and her reputation, she told her croaking counsellors that it was her
duty to accept them. It was important for her to make money. A third
croaker, her lawyer, then intervened. In his view it was quite unnecessary
for Ellen Terry to go on working, that is if she took his advice. This
was to reduce her allowances to certain dependents (these allowances
account in part for Ellen Terry's comparative poverty in her old age), to
sell her securities, and purchase an annuity. The advice was conveyed to
Ellen Terry through her business manager, who thought it excellent.
He urged her to take it on the ground that she had done all that could
be expected of her, and a great deal more, for her children, and that she
ought not to go on working merely to enable her to leave thfem an income
at her death.
It was lucky for Ellen Terry's children that, on reading this letter, she
did not show any of that "curious hesitancy before she could bring herself
to decisions" which her son says was characteristic of her. I fancy that a
deal of scorn looked beautiful in the contempt and anger of her lip as
she took up her pen to reply. It looks beautiful now in the note, in her
firmest and boldest writing, with which the last sheet of the letter is
inscribed: "Answered: Go ahead, and settle everything about tour at
once" The note is dated, and the date proves that she must have made
her decision to go to Australia directly the letter, urging her not to go,
was received.
In spite of that troublesome heart, which in one of her letters from
Australia to her daughter she likens to "a kicking donkey," Ellen Terry
survived the exertion and excitement and eventual disappointment of the
tour. She had an enthusiastic welcome from Melbourne on her be-
lated Australian debut in May, 1914. The press and public found her
all that they had expected her to be, a total of rare talent, beauty and fas-
cination, which had been accumulating for years. At the age of sixty-six
she is described in the Melbourne journal, The Age, as "tall, graceful
and fair-featured. With a chaplet round her head, and a flowing robe,
such as she wore last night, she looked the queen of tears and laughter
that audiences in England and America have acclaimed any time these
past thirty years. The beauty that helped to make her what she is has
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